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Luther banked on his degree, and our author quotes (p. 23) his first 
biographer Mathesius as saying that it consoled and upheld him in his 
trials and conflicts. He called to mind his regular doctorate, his public 
mandate and precious oath and comforted himself that he had carried 
on his and God's cause honorably in the name of Christ. 

The first volume of an admirable and handy edition of the most 
important of Luther's work has come to hand. 1 They appear in their 
original Latin and German exactly as printed by Luther, except that for 
Latin modern punctuation has been adopted and the errors of the press 
for the German have been corrected. Introductions and brief verbal 
notes have been supplied. The edition is to be completed in four 
volumes, and is emphatically the edition for the student, being gotten 
out for purely scientific purposes, unlike the Brunswick (now Berlin) 
edition "fur das christliche Haus" and J. Bohmer's "fur das deutsche 
Volk" (Stuttgart and Leipzig, 1907). Though it will necessarily offer 
only a small part of Luther's literary remains, yet it will include all the 
works of importance to show forth Luther in his permanent significance 
in the history of religion, of the church, of dogma, of civilization, and of 
literature. The "whole Luther" will appear, as reformer and "the 
founder of a new civilization," and the works which are given will be 
unabridged. By a most happy coincidence, the same year which saw 
this first volume of Clemen's edition of Luther produced (in Hans 
Lietzmann's excellent "Kleine Texte" series) Alfred Gotze's Friihneuhoch- 
deutsches Glossar (in paper M. 3.40, bound M. 3.80, same publishers) 
as an invaluable handbook for the reader of Luther and his contem- 
poraries. 

John Alfred Faulkner 

Drew Theological Seminary 
Madison, New Jersey 



REICHEL'S "ZINZENDORF" 

The book* before us is, as the title-page indicates, a critique of a 
volume by Pfister the contents of which are admirably summarized in 
an introductory chapter. Pfister, we learn, asserts that not until Sig- 

1 Lutkers Werke in Auswahl. Unter Mitwirkung von Albert Lietzmann, herausg. 
von Otto Clemen. Erster Band. Bonn: Marcus und Weber, 1912. v+512 pages. 
M. S . 

1 Zinzendorfs Frommigkeit im Lichte der Psychoanalyse. Eine krUische Prufung 
des Bucks von Dr. Oskar Pfister: "Die Frommigkeit des Graf en Ludwig von Zinzendorf, " 
und ein Beitrag sum Verstandnis der extravaganten Lehrweise Zinzendorfs. Von Ger- 
hard Reichel. Tubingen: Mohr, 191 1. 192 pages. 
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mund Freund's "discovery" of what is termed "psychoanalysis" were 
we in a position to explain in a casual way the religious peculiarities 
of any given religious character, and in order to bear out this assertion 
the new method of psychological research is applied to a study of Zin- 
zendorf. The result is amazing. Of course, the extravagant flights of 
Zinzendorf's fancy during the Skhtungsperiode and the grotesque and 
grossly offensive way of giving expression to his views have always been 
more or less a puzzle, but we certainly did not look for the explanation 
here offered. We are told that this was the period of "eruption" when 
long-pent-up sensual desires present even in the child began to explode. 
As a consequence of the count's environment and training the libido 
sexualis which it cost him great exertion to restrain was early directed 
to Jesus. As it is, however, mainly the "husband" and "bridegroom" 
whom he caressingly speaks of in verse and prose, it is evident that he 
was homosexually inclined, while other passages in his writings go to 
show that he also was a sadist and necrophile, for his love is always 
associated with a remarkable attraction toward the dead body and 
especially the wounds of the Master. Untruthful, without real love 
for his fellowmen, a debaser of morals, his sole aim in life seems to have 
been to hold hideous orgies in the domain of religion. He "sexualized" 
religion. 

On the strength of his new edition of Zinzendorf's diary and an 
excellent biography of Spangenberg, Reichel can lay claim to a special 
knowledge of the subject, and his methods of investigation throughout 
are those of the historian. Though an instructor in the theological 
seminary of the United Brethren, he apparently is not in the least 
prejudiced. He readily admits Zinzendorf's utter lack of prudence and 
good taste during the period in question. At the same time, however, 
he shows conclusively that the portrait painted by Pfister is not history, 
but merely the fabrication of a doctrinaire who approaches the subject 
with preconceived ideas and turns and twists it until it suits his purpose. 
We naturally expect that a writer making statements so revolutionary 
should quote correctly the source-material upon which his arguments 
rest, but even there Pfister fails us. Not only does he deliberately omit 
sentences and parts of sentences which change the meaning and tenor 
of the quotation, but he also attributes several hymns to Zinzendorf, of 
which in reality Dippel, Gerhard, and Renatus are the authors. In two 
stanzas of a hymn (p. 40) which impresses everyone as being written 
by a strong and healthy man wishing to be up and doing, he detects 
signs of masochism. Certain proof that there are traces of sadism in 
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early youth is in his opinion the fact that the boy looked forward with 
pleasure to the singing, during Lent, of the touching hymns telling of 
the suffering and death of Christ. He forbears informing us that his 
authority, Spangenberg, after saying that the boy enjoyed the Advent 
and Christmas hymns, adds that he also enjoyed the hymns sung during 
Lent. Then again he attaches undue importance to the phrase "Stein- 
ritz" (Cant. 2:14) which occurs but once in a hymn containing ninety 
other biblical appellations applied to Christ. Three poems composed in 
1741 are cited to show that here begins what he styles "eruption," and 
the long separation of Zinzendorf from his wife (three months) is given 
as the reason why this change takes place just then. In one breath 
two grievous errors; for not only do these poems antedate the journey 
to America, but it has also been overlooked that the separation referred 
to was not the only one and not nearly the longest, as since 1736 not 
a year passed but that Zinzendorf was separated, sometimes for six 
months, from his consort. 

Sine ira et studio Reichel continues to point out these and numerous 
other deficiencies. But it is mainly because he is constructive and adds 
to our knowledge of Zinzendorf's religious development and character 
that we owe him a debt of gratitude. We refer especially to chap, v.: 
"Zur positiven Erklarung und Wurdigung der Sichtungszeit." The 
impelling force in whatever Zinzendorf says, or does, or writes — thus 
we may epitomize the result of his scholarly investigation — is strictly 
a religious motive. This is true of every stage of his life. This is true 
wherever he cites or interprets Isa. 54:5: "Thy Maker is thine husband"; 
for he wished to impress upon his audience the necessity of "experiencing 
the communion with God as an absolute reality." It is equally true when 
he depicts in language his wounded and dying Savior; for solely through 
him was such a communion achievable. There is a wonderful con- 
tinuity to which Pfister is totally blind. According to him a new phase 
began in 1722, merely because this happens to be the year of Zinzen- 
dorf's marriage, but nothing whatever is said concerning the really great 
change which, as Reichel points out, set in during the year 1734 when 
Zinzendorf became an ardent exponent of the Lutheran doctrine of 
atonement. That this doctrine at that time and later held a central 
position in Zinzendorf's theology is attested by his Berlin addresses 
(1738), where he calls it "the greatest and most important doctrine." 
This explains to a certain degree the excessive use of such an expression 
as " Seitenhohlchen," though it does not suffice. What leads him to 
play, so to speak, with the wounds of Christ crucified is his unspeakable 
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desire to see and feel — to see and experience above all as a tangible 
reality the companionship he was craving. With him things material 
always serve to elucidate things spiritual. We must also not forget 
that there was a tradition back of him. Ample proof is furnished by 
Reichel that seventeenth-century hymns are stocked to overflowing 
with the very figures of speech with which Zinzendorf 's writings abound. 
Of course, this does not exonerate him. The way and manner in which 
he uses them shocks us, as it shocked many of his contemporaries, and 
the fact remains: "Die Sichtungszeit war eine die Religion und Sitt- 
lichkeit gefahrdende Verirrung." 

Though some of the fundamental truths to which Reichel draws our 
attention have been said before, for example by Kahnis and Ritschl, 
this in no way detracts from the value of his book. There is perhaps 
no one today better qualified for the task of writing a biography of 
Zinzendorf. 

Arthur Hormann 

Watertown, Wisconsin 

A NEW APPRECIATION OF SCHLEIERMACHER 

The theology of F. D. S. Schleiermacher, which for a long time has 
had for German students a deep interest, is slowly obtaining recognition 
of its worth from English and American thinkers. The publication of 
Principal Selbie's Schleiermacher* brings a welcome addition to the litera- 
ture of the subject, of which there is but a small quantity in English. 
In order to appreciate the value of the great theologian's services to the 
religious needs of our time it is necessary, in the first place, to perceive 
that the traditional methods in both Catholic and Protestant theology 
up to recent times have become thoroughly discredited through the 
prevalence of scientific methods in all forms of human investigation, 
and in the next place, to be in complete sympathy with a rich personal 
religious experience, such as gave Schleiermacher his footing in theology. 
Both of these are exhibited in Selbie's book. The religious and theo- 
logical interests are never separated. The spirit of scholasticism is 
absent and the emphasis is laid on those points which affect our present 
needs most directly. The style is simple and clear almost without 
exception and the interest never flags. 

While the author naturally pays chief attention to the two works 
of Schleiermacher which held the chief place in his thought, the Reden 
and the Glaubenslehre, his other less familiar works are not neglected, 

1 Schleiermacher, a Critical and Historical Study. By W. B. Selbie. New York: 
Dutton & Co., 1013. ix+272 pages. $2.25. 



